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Memorabilia. 


. Campbell Dodgson, in the Antiquaries’ 

Journal for October, has a very pleasant 
subject in the ‘ Antiquitates ’ of Hans Tirol— 
or we might say a bunch of subjects. The 
title is that of the principal part of a 
sixteenth-century German MS., once in three 
and now bound as four volumes in Eton Col- 
lege Library, and the triple subject is that 
of the production of the book by Hans Tirol, 
Jacob Herbrot and Jérg Breu, the artist who 
decorated the whole. Breu is not named in 
it, but study of the work convinced Dr. 
Campbell that it was by him; and then he 
had the satisfaction of discovering Breu’s 
signature in two places. The MS. came to 
Eton by gift from Lord Palmerston. It is 
dedicated twice over to Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, first by Tirol, the son of the author, a 
herald who had completed his father’s work, 
and next by Herbrot, a rich citizen burgo- 
master of Augsburg, who had defrayed the 
expenses of bringing it out. Herbrot had 
started life as a poor lad and had made his 
fortune by trading in furs and jewels. He 
played his part in the foreign affairs of his 
city, but became involved in _ political 
troubles, was compelled to leave Augsburg, 
and eventually died in poverty. A history 
of the kingdoms of antiquity, but more par- 
ticularly of Rome, the book afforded plenty 
of scope for Breu’s characteristic likings and 
devices as an artist, as both in the article and 
Y the reproductions Dr. Campbell makes 
clear, 

Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford begins the 
number with the Interim Report of the work 
done at Tintagel under the Office of Works 
for the recovery of the remains of the castle 
and the Celtic monastery there. Professor 
E. F. Jacob. makes a careful examination of 
the Warden’s Text of the Foundation 
Statutes of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Mr. 
A. §. Kennard and Mr. J. Wilfrid Jackson 











report on the Non-Marine Mollusca and the 
Animal Remains from the Stonehenge Exca- 
vations of the ’twenties. Two interesting 
minor articles are Mr. T. D. Kendrick’s de- 
scription of an Enamelled Crosier-head in the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum at Farnham, Dorset, 
and Miss G. M. White’s account of a New 
Roman Inscription from Chichester. 


THE September number of the Library 
seems to us to offer an even unusual vari- 
ety of topic. Mrs. Beatrice Warde discourses 
first on ‘ Type Faces, Old and New.’ Mrs. 
Honor McCusker sets out, with some good 
introductory pages, the list John Bale made 
of his lost books and MSS. In ‘ First Edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s Quartos,’ Mrs. Hen- 
rietta C. Bartlett tells us that we have as 
many as ninety-five first editions of these 
quartos in Great Britain, as against a 
hundred and fifteen in America—not too tre- 
mendous an outnumbering. Mr. Arthur E. 
Case gives us a new and suggestive study of 
the Aldine Pliny of 1508. A recently dis- 
covered source for Books i. and ii. of 
Quarles’s ‘Emblems’ in a Jesuit work 
called ‘Typus Mundi’ is a principal topic 
in Mr. Gordon 8. Haight’s learned and plea- 
sant article on the derivation of ‘‘ the most 
popular book of verse’’ of the seventeenth 
century—first published in 1635. Mr. R. 
Crompton Rhodes, continuing his study of 
‘Early Nineteenth-Century Drama,’ is 
largely concerned with adaptations of the 
works of Dickens. Mrs. Sylvia L. England 
expounds, from a water-colour drawing in 
the ‘ Oeuvres de Louis Papon,’ an interest- 
ing example of French Renaissance staging— 
that of a piece performed at Montbrison in 
1588 in honour of a victory of the Duke of 
Guise over German reiters. Mr. Gordon 
Crosse seems as if he would like to write more 
kindly than he finds it possible to write 
about Charles Jennens as an editor of 
Shakespeare. 


()UR correspondent Mr. Benjamin Walker, 

F.S.A., sends us a reprint, from the 
Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeo- 
logical Society, of his ‘ Note on some Eight- 
eenth-century Birmingham Chimney-pieces.’ 
Coffin-furniture makers at Birmingham seem 
to have first taken up the making of orna- 
ments for chimney-pieces out of stucco; 
designs and material being largely influ- 
enced by the work of Robert Adam. A foot- 
note, by the way, tells us that, while at 
Birmingham the moulds for this stucco work 
were made of metal, they were, in other 
places, usually of boxwood, and that box- 
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wood moulds made by George Jackson under 
the direction of Robert Adam are still in 
use by Jackson’s successors at Hammersmith. 
One of the Birmingham firms who made 
stucco decorations at the end of the eighteenth 
century made known to their customers that 
they had acquired among other things “ all 
the designs and improvements of the late Mr. 
George Wyon.’’ Mr. George Wyon was a 
goldsmith of some distinction, for he decor- 
ated the cup which, in 1772, was presented 
by the City of London to Wilkes; in 1775 
he left London, where he began life, for Bir- 
mingham, where he would seem to have 
worked at various kinds of decoration of the 
interior of houses, and at die-sinking. The 
charming photographs of chimney-pieces suf- 
ficiently show how near akin—as Wyon and 
his friends conceived them—were these stucco 
decorations to Goldsmith’s works. 


THE November Cornhill strikes us as one of 

the best of recent numbers of this maga- 
zine. The first article—by Mr. Douglas V. 
Duff—entitled ‘ Viceroy of Judah’s Lion,’ is 
a good and sympathetic sketch of the Abys- 
sinian monks in their monastery in Jerusa- 
lem. Besides possessions in Jerusalem, the 
monastery holds the lordship of the village 
of Bethabara by the Jordan, and it was there 
for the most part that the writer made his 
more thorough acquaintance with Mikhail, 
the Lord Abbot, who combines the characters 
of a strictly ascetic religious, a great gentle- 
man and a competent administrator. Mr. 
Nelson Collins reminds us of William Hab- 
ington and his ‘ Castara’ on the occasion of 
the tercentenary of the publication of the 
poet’s ‘ Funerals of the Honourable, my best 
friend and kinsman George Talbot, Esquire.’ 
Mr. Percy W. Perryman’s second ‘ True Tale 
of Africa ’—‘ The Boy and the Leopard ’—is 
a good one, beginning with a native descrip- 
tion of a super-white being of whom it is 
hoped that it will come and drive out the 
white man—which turns out to be the engine 
on the Uganda Railway. Mr. M. M. 
Mackay has skilfully edited the diary of 
Murdoch Macdonald, Minister of Durness in 
Sutherland from 1727 to 1763 — a human 
document worth having, though the points 
of interest in it are few and far between. 
Mr. M. C. G. Hooton’s ‘ Thirst’ is an un- 
emphatically told but most interesting 
account of a ride of twenty-four hours with- 
out water in the ‘‘ semi-arid ’’ of the Argen- 
tine. Then Mrs. E. H. Stephens, in ‘A 
Tragédienne’s Tragedy,’ tells yet again the 
strange story of Adrienne Le Couvreur. 











Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HENRY, LORD BERKELEY’S 
HOSPITALITY AT CALUDON, 
1584-5. 


Recorded by his clerk of the kitchen, 
Master John Prowting. 
(Cf. ante p. 290). 

T should have been made clear in the 
previous article on this subject that 
Berkeley Castle was not at that time (1573) 
the permanent abode of the family. Their 
principal residence was Caludon House, near 
Coventry, since sold and long fallen to ruin. 

The two and a half months’ sojourn at 
Berkeley was a summer visit during the buck- 
hunting and staghunting season. This may 
explain the marked difference in the scale of 
living at Berkeley and the standing scale at 
Caludon, where it was much higher and of 
greater variety. 

The Twelfth Day and Twelfth Night menus 
which are quoted for obvious reasons, are not 
to be regarded as average daily fare. The 
week-end reckoning following that feast shows 
an expenditure of £22 odd against an average 
week of about £12. 

Prowting had developed a different if less 
interesting method in keeping his book which 
he is at some pains to explain in his remark- 
able preface. He omits all mention of num- 
bers in the standing household, and the 
quantity and prices of claret and white 
wines are not shown in his weekly summaries. 
Here and there occur such items as a peacock, 
a swan with chawdron, cygnets, a grenegose, 
blackbirds, sparrows, a thornback, a cheven, 
a yole of conger, a French dishe, dowsets, a 
Cow’s udder. Amongst strangers are men- 
tioned, a bearward, a rat-taker, one that 
brought my Lord’s whelpes from Sir John 
Cockens, Sir John Cockens man and a 
woman to kepe him. This latter pair were 
present at dinner and supper for a whole 





week. What the entry implies it is impos- 
sible to say. Was she his valet, nurse, or 
what ? 


The ledger booke 


otherwise called the booke of the household 
expenses of the Right honorable Henry 
Lorde Berkeley and Lady Katherin for one 
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whole yere viz: from the feaste of St. 
Mychaell Tharchangell Anno domini 1584 
Unto the feaste of St.. Mychaell Tharch- 
angell Ano 1585 Wherein is set downe the 
expenses of everie daye throughout the yere 
togither with the expenses of every week 
and remaynes at everie weekes end as here- 
after apperith. Also there is noted in the 
margent of every leafe in this booke the 
names of all such strangers as have ben 
from time to time entertayned at his 
Lo table or otherwise by meanes whereof 
the expenses hath been the greater accord- 
ing to the companie of strangers. 
The order that is observed in keeping 


Strangers 


Mr Devoraxe and 
his men Mr Newport 
Mr Denton Mr 
Jowche and his men 
Mr. Curson and 2 men 
Stafford Mr Shipward 
Kadewallider Guye 
Mr Cooper Franklin 
and his Companie 
Close, a coke and a 
labourer in the kit- 
«hin Timson, Ric- 
hard, Burte, the 
gardiner and one for 
the stable. 


Wednesday the 5th 


Dinner my Lord 


Brawne and mus- 
tard, a Capon boiled, 
and mutton stewed, 
beef boiled and 
Chewets, Beef and 
pork ro Pigge, 
Gose, Veale and 
Capon, and hens ro 
venison baked 2 jellie 
leache and _ ginger- 
bread Lamb Duck 
roast Conyes and 
Woodcocks roast 
Partridges and 
Plovers roast Turkie 
ba and a warden pie 
and fritters: 





Spent this dimner 


Brawne 
Mutton for Mr Zowche 


Mutton boiled for dinnr 


Mutton for Chewets 
Veale for Chewets 
Beofe boiled 
Beofe roast 
Porke roast 
Veale roast 
Gese 

Pigges 

Hens 

Capon boiled 
Venison baked 
Lambe 

Conyes 
Woodcocks 
Plovers 

Ducks 
Partridges 
Larks 

Tarts 

Butter 

Eggs 

Messes 





of January, 1584 


this book is thus: ffirste there is set downe 
the fare for every daye bothe for dynner 
and supper that is to saye every sort and 
particular kind of meate orderlie as hath 
bene daily served to their honours’ table 
then the expenses thereof and after that is 
mentioned the names of the places where 
it hath been expended, and like as the 
month book showeth weeklie the receipts of 
provisions as bred beere beves muttons etc 
and the cators book and booke of store 
the receipts of all manner of acates what- 
soever So in this book is specified how the 
same hath been spent in what sort and at 
what tyme. 


Twelfth day 


Strangers Supper my Lord 


Mr. Zowche and Mutton and Conye 
three men Mr Curson and lambs _purten- 
and his man Mr _— ances Sallets leached 
Devoraxe and 2 men beef puddings tripes 
Mr Newport and his mutton and conye pie 


wife Stafford Mr Hens and Venison 
Shipwarde Kadewalli- baked 2 Jellies Lamb 
der Frankelin and and Conies roast 


woodcocks and 
plovers ‘Tarte and 
turkie baked. 


his Company a Coke 
and a labourer in the 
kichin Timson. Ric- 
hard of Bratby Bow- 
yer Burte and one for 
the stable. 





Spent this Supper 


Mutton bo 1 Side 

1 Coller Veale ro 1 Side 

Side Mutton ro 9 Sides 
1 Si . Hens 3 
1 ae Capon 1 
iat Lambe 4 Care. 
ee Venison baked 1 pastie 
2 aii Coneys baked amd ro 5 
9 Sides Woodcocks 3 
1 Side Plovers 2 
ty Tarts 3 
butter 12 lb 
~ Eggs 80 
s Partridges 2 
1 pastie 
4 Care. 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 A Banquet after 
> Supper 
14 |b 


60 
8 


Messes 9 
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Expences of the 14th weeke ended the 9th January anno 1584 


Retts Manchet 2 dozen Remaines 
Cheate 5 do Panterie 
: Manchet 12 doz Manchet 3 doz 
received Cheate 17 doz. » 28 /- Cheate 5 dos 
: Butterie 
a Manchet 12 doz 12/- 
Spent Cheate 17 doz 17/- Beer bought 234 hogshead 
Larder 
Beefe 4 peeces 5/5 
Retts { Bere bought 21 hogsh ‘] Mutton 2 Sides 1/10 
| Pork 2 Sides 1/3 
Recd { Bere bought 8 hogsh Summa 8/5 
. | 48 / - Cates bought 
Spent { Bere bought 6 hogs 48/- | i ae 
Gese 5 6/8 
The last weeks remains as £5.3 Pigges 2 > 
Retts . 88 
apperith by the same Neatestongues 9 4/6 
: . Teles 18 6/- 
Beef Oxen 1 Cut into 40 pieces 50/- ) £4.18. Turkies 3 6/- 
Muttons 8 Carcases 48/- Ducks 1 6d. 
Plovers 3 1/- 
( ang and all other ) Snipes 6 2/8 
ee charges allowed in the Coni 2 = 10d. 
Cators book Cators book as apperith f 1£12.9.6. coe 24 «1/- 
by the Contents thereof. Parteridges 2 tI/- 
Butter % lbs 8/8 
Salt Stores { Organ ling nil Egges 40 10d. 
Hens 18 10/6 
. . Suma 3 4 8 
Summa Totalis 2712 8 Pg 
whereof remains 5 7 9 scanandianaalia tants 
‘ Capons 23 «BB /- 
So clearlie spent Hens $  &. 
besides woode Coles Lamprey pies 2: om 
Wyne vimegar sallet oil flesaunts 2 3i- 
Spices and lights £22 411 Turkies 4 8/- 
Summa tot rema ame tS : 
£25 7 9 G. O’F. 





WALTER SCOTT AND THE 
SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA. 


ARK TWAIN brings a heavy charge 
against Walter Scott for certain features 

of life in the Southern States of America. 
This charge, I notice, is taken for granted by 
Mr. Stephen Benét in his long poem ‘ John 
Brown’s Body,’ which deals mainly with the 
Civil War from the point of view of the 
South. Borrow in his ‘ Lavengro,’ chap. 
xciv, converses with a ‘‘ man in black ’’ who 
hopes to bring England ‘‘ again beneath the 
banner of the Roman see.’’ The man declares 
that the work is half done for the middle 
classes, because their religion is not that 
““used by the grand personages of whom 





they have read in their novels and romances, 
their Ivanhoes, their Marmions, and their 
Ladies of the Lake.’’ He goes on :— 

The writings of that man have made them 
greater fools than they were before. All their 
conversation now is about gallant knights, 
princesses and cavaliers, with which his pages 
are stuffed—all of whom were Papists, or very 
High Church, which is nearly the same 


ees ss 

‘ Lavengro’ was published in 1851. I do 
not know if Mark Twain, or the writers on 
whom, I suppose, he relies, had read Borrow 
and improved on his hint of Scott’s influence. 
I can hardly, however, imagine that any 
social historian of the United States goes so 
far as Mark Twain. In his ‘ Life on the 
Mississippi,’ when he comes to Baton Rouge, 
chap. xl., he says :— 
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Sir Walter. Scott is probably responsible for 
the Capitol building; for it is not conceivable 
that this little sham castle would ever have 
been built 1f he had not run the ge mad, a 
couple of generations ago, with his medisval 
romances. The South has not yet recovered 
from the debilitating influence of his books. 
Admiration of his fantastic heroes and their 
rotesque “chivalry” doings and romantic 
juvenilities still survives here .. . 


In chapt. xlvi. Scott is again attacked on 
account of the Mardi-Gras pageant of New 
Orleans with its kings and knights and 
romantic mysteries. Is not this more reason- 
ably ascribed to the French element of the 
place, which lent various French words to 
the otherwise plainly American muse of Walt 
Whitman? But still, knowing this, Mark 
Twain drags in Sir Walter. naparte and 
the French Revolution -are praised for their 
services to ‘‘liberty, humanity, and pro- 
gress,” and Mark Twain goes on to explain 
that in the South this is checked and turned 
back by Sir Walter, who 


sets the world in love with dreams and 
phantoms; with decayed and swinish forms of 
religion; with decayed and degraded systems 
of government, etc., etc. 


Scott is credited with ‘‘ measureless harm ; 
more real and lasting harm, perhaps, than 
any other individual that ever wrote.’’ Mark 
Twain, perhaps, had not heard of Rousseau 
and knew nothing about the influence of 
sentimentalism. He himself was full of 
dreams, a characteristic strongly marked in 
his family and developed in ‘‘ The American 
Claimant.’”’ He notes that his unstable 
brother Orion invented 365 projects in a 
year. The wildest attack now follows. In 
the South 


the genuine and wholesome civilisation of the 
nineteenth century is curiously confused and 
commingled with the Walter Scott Middle-Age 
sham civilisation; and so you have practical, 
common-sense, progressive ideas, and progres- 
sive works, mixed up with the duel, the inflated 
_, and the jejune romanticism of an 
absurd past that is dead, and out of charity 
ought to be buried . . . It was Sir Walter 
that made every gentleman in the South a 
Major or a Colonel or a General or a Judge, 
before the war, and it was he also who made 
these gentlemen value thése bogus decorations. 
For it was he that created rank and caste down 
there, and also reverence for rank and caste, 
and pride and pleasure in them. Enough is 


laid on slavery, without fathering upon it these 
creations and contributions of Sir Walter. 

Sir Walter had so large a hand in making 
Southern character, as it existed before the 
war, that he is in a great measure responsible 
for it. It seems a little harsh toward a dead 








man to say that we never should have had any 
war but for Sir Walter; and yet something of 
a plausible argument might, perhaps, be made 
in support of that wild proposition. 


At the end of this abuse all the harm is 


laid on ‘Ivanhoe.’ I have seen in more 
reasonable writings the suggestion that the 
feudal customs of slave-owning were respon- 
sible for some of the things laid to Scott’s 
charge. For ordinary persons the Civil War 
was caused by the institution of slavery, and 
Scott neither invented nor praised that. 
Regarding the use of titles, I was recently 
told that in Central Africa white men were 
commonly called ‘‘ Doctor,’’ though they had 
no claim to the title. This information came 
from a leading authority on the African 
races. Does any serious historian support 
Mark Twain’s views? Was Scott’s work read 
to a sufficient extent in the South to make 
half a nation romantic? Debased Gothic and 
castles of the imitation sort flourished, of 
course, before the Waverley Novels were 
heard of, and to credit Scott with the pre- 
valence of the duel in the United States is 
particularly absurd. Mark Twain should 
have known something about that. Duels 
were frequent in America round about the 
end of the eighteenth century, and the 
‘““ Code of Honour ”’ which was held to jus- 
tify them kept them in vogue for half-a- 
century. They still went on when England 
had given them up. An American, Lorenzo 
Sabine, in his ‘ Notes on Duels and Duel- 
ling,’ Boston, 1855, points out that Sir 
Walter denounced duels when he had occa- 
sion to introduce them. Sabine asks in 1854 
whether it is not time for the ‘‘ Code of 
Honour ’’ to disappear. So its crude deci- 
sions were still prevalent. The ‘‘ genuine 
and wholesome civilisation of the nineteenth 
century ’’ was hardly at its best here. ‘‘ In- 
flated speech ’’ has always been used by per- 
sons who wish to impress their listeners, and 
particularly by politicians and other public 
characters. Such speech was censured by 
Horace, deriding persons who had not the 
advantage of reading the Waverley Novels, 
or the excuse of being tainted by them. The 
American zeal for rhetoric, which has pro- 
duced so many admirable speakers, is, I 
should have thought, evident in the North 
as well as the South. One can quite under- 
stand the feeling, strongly marked in the 
writings of Emerson and James Rus- 
sell Lowell, that America should not 
rely so much on English or European 
culture, but start a fresh one of its own. 
The respect for old families as a caste apart 
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is a long-established feature of human 
nature. If the Claudian family, with its 
taint of wildness, had never preserved its 
reputation in ancient Rome, that city migh* 
have been spared some notorious excesses. 
Even an advanced democracy like the United 
States cannot do without some form of aris- 
tocrat, and the distinction attached to family 
caste was not confined to the South. I recall 
the rhyme about Boston : 

Far famed for its beans and its cod, 

Where a Lodge only speaks to a Cabot 

And a Cabot only to God. 

No one admires Mark Twain more than 
I do, but it is impossible to take him seri- 
ously as a literary critic, while his anti-King 
and anti-feudal bias makes him suspect, 
when he turns to social comment. His cheap 
and crude ‘ Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur ’ shows what he thought of chivalry, 
though he forgets this derision when he comes 
to write about his favourite, Joan of Arc. 

The centenary of his birth is due shortly, 
Nov. 30, 1935. For that occasion, perhaps, 
some historically-minded person will produce 
some solid evidence on the point I have 
raised. I do not pretend to be acquainted 
with American social history, and have 
studied but few of the numerous disserta- 
tions produced by application for the Ameri- 
can Doctorate in colleges which far exceed 
ours in number. 

V. R. 


OUNG LOCHINVAR IN A PARISH 

REGISTER.—The register of the parish 

of Bedlington, Northumberland, contains the 
following curious entry: 

James Watson and Jann Ellet both in Bed- 
lington, was married November ye 27th, 1672. 
William Gray should have mairied ye above 
said woman that same day, but ye above said 
James stoll away ye brid and rod away wish hir 
of ye wedden even, soe ye said Gray rod to 
Harbourn for ye brid but she was gone, soe ye 
bridgroom with his men cam home with out 
ye brid, whoe had provided a gret wedding, and 
all peple cam to ye wedden but noe brid was to 
be found. Soe ye said James had maried ye 


brid. 
H. Askew. 


{SHANGING LONDON.—1. Prince’s Road, 
S.W.19. Re-named Prince’s Way. 

2. Roland House, Old Brompton Road, be- 
tween the thoroughfares of Roland Houses 
and Cranley Mews. This has been demo- 
lished to make way for ‘‘ luxury flats.” Did 
any notable people live there? 


J. ARDAGH. 





Readers’ Queries. 


YACTUS WREATHS IN EGYPT. —4 

wreath of agave leaves about a foot in 
diameter is often hung above the outer door 
of houses and flats in Egypt. Can any 
reader say what this means? I have been 
told that it is a sign of mourning, but ] 
think that this explanation derives from the 
fact that the agave, since it needs no water, 
is often used as a cemetery plant. I have 
also heard it described as the privilege of a 
Mohammedan who has made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The cacti came from America and 
the custom, whatever its meaning, cannot be 
very old. 





C. A. Kuyapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 
YCHERLEY AND ST. PAUL'S 


SCHOOL.—In the school library we have 
a small MS. notebook, ‘‘ Collections for the 
History of St. Paul’s School by the Rey, J. 
Pridden a Scholar thereof.’’ In a list of 
eminent persons educated at St. Paul’s 
School, he has included William Wycherley 
and against the name he has added a note, 
“Vid pag. 96 in this book.’’ But it does 
not appear what book is referred to. I 
should be glad of any information which 
would throw light on this claim that Wycher- 
ley was educated at St. Paul’s. 


Ivan Mavor, 
Librarian. 


“(\REY HEN OF WHISKEY.” — In 
chapt. xlvii. of ‘ Handley Cross,’ we read 
that Deavilboger had sent James Pigg “a 
large grey hen of whiskey.’’ Later in the 
chapter we learn that ‘‘ Pigg had paid his 
second morning visit to the hen.’’ 
It is as a toper, not as an ornithologist, 
that I seek enlightenment as regards the 
meaning of the terms ‘‘hen’’ and “grey 


hen.’’ 
H. S. G. 


HANWELL CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE.— 

Can anyone tell me about this property, 
bought 1500 by Sir William Cope? How 
comes there to be a Hanwell, Co. Middlesex, 
and a Hanwell, Co. Oxon? Where can I 
obtain reliable accounts of Hanwell Castle 
being taken by the King after the Battle of 
Edgehill? How was it re-taken by the 
Roundheads ? 

E. E. Cops. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
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DWARD GORDON, DISTILLER, 
i BROMLEY.—The (entleman’s Maga- 


zine notes that on Nov. 16, 1781, ‘‘ the lady 
of Edward Gordon, Esq.,”” had a daughter, 
“being her 18th child.”’ Her husband seems 
to have been Edward Gordon (1727-1803), 
whose portrait was painted by Reynolds, and 
whose grandson, Major Herbert Spencer 
Compton Gordon (1851-1917) put forward a 
claim in 1897 for the extinct baronetcy ot 
Lesmoir. Edward was one of the (sworn) 
jurors at the trial of Lord George Gordon in 
1781, being called “‘ distiller’’ Bromley, but 
in his will, which was dated Oct. 18, 1795, 
he is shown to have been also a brewer, for 
he left to his wife all his shares in the ‘‘ brew- 
house at Bromley and Bow, wherein I am 
concerned in partnership with Mr. Mark 
Hodgson.’’ His wife Jane (1741-1805) was a 
daughter of Henry de Barre of Stapleford 
Abbott’s, Essex. Edward Gordon died June 
27, 1803, aged seventy-six. In his will he 
mentions his son Edward (d. 1832), his 
daughter Elizabeth, who married (1) Wil- 
liam Gould, D.D., and (2) the Rev. George 
Clarke (1747-1809) ; Charlotte, who married 
Samuel Welchman; Jane; and Harriet. I 
may note that Mrs. Clarke, besides two sons 
who died young, had two daughters, Eliza- 
beth Jane Clarke, and Charlotte Clarke, who 
married respectively the Rev. Thomas Kable 
and his brother John, of ‘ Christian Year’ 
fame. I know of eight children of Edward 
Gordon and Jane de Barre. What about the 
othef ten born to them according to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine? 
M. Buttocs. 


LAWRENCE PORTRAIT OF THE 

DUCHESS OF GORDON. — In 1802, 
according to Algernon Graves’s catalogue to 
Lord Ronald Gower’s book, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence painted a portrait of Jane Maxwell, 
Duchess of Gordon, for fifteen guineas. He 
adds, ‘‘sold at Christie’s, 1859, Hogarth 
owner, to Easty.’’ Where is the portrait 
today? A Lawrence portrait of the Duchess, 
reproduced in the Marquis of Huntly’s new 
book, ‘The Cock o’ the North,’ is from an 
‘original owned by a lady unnamed. Is this 
the same portrait? 

J. M. Buttocs. 


PORSON ON ST. JOHN vir. 1-11.—In an 

article in the Church Quarterly Review 
for October, 1932, on Richard Porson, the 
following passage occurs : 


Hardly less acute, though less a subject of 
onstration was his conviction that the story 





of the adulterous woman in John, viii, was an 
interpolation, an opinion since confirmed by 
the discovery of Codex Sinaiticus. 

I wrote to the writer, E. T. Martin, ask- 
ing in which of Porson’s works this remark 
appeared, but learnt from the Editor that 
he was dead. I have been unable to trace it. 
Can any readers help me? 

A. M. CoLeman. 

31, Warneford Road, Oxford. 


" REINDUTUS.”— In the registers of St. 
Mary’s, Stafford, there is the following 
entry : 


1661. August 21st. 
Buried. 


** Reindutus ” Harecote, 


What is the meaning of this word “‘ Rein- 
dutus ’’? 
E. G. Harcourt. 


YHRISTINA ROSSETTI: LATIN VER- 
SION OF SONNET WANTED.—There 
is an excellent translation into Latin hexa- 
meters of Christina Rossetti’s sonnet, 
“Remember me when I have gone away,’ 
which begins with the line: 
Sis memor, Asteries, cum te procul, o ee 
ibo. 
Can anyone tell me whom it is by, and 
where I can find the full text? 


A. R. Duncan Jongss. 


OOK BY CAPTAIN BONE. — Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ give me. informa- 
tion concerning a book written by Captain 
Bone, captain of the Cameronia, which was 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean in 1917? The 
title of the book is not known to me, but it 
deals with Captain Bone’s life at sea. I 
shall be grateful to be informed where the 

book was published. 

T. Davies. 


N THE GREAT WAR (1914-18).—Record 
of the following incident is wanted: 

A British officer, who had carried in a 
wounded Turk under fire, and was remon- 
strated with on the ground that the man 
was not worth the risk, replied: ‘‘ I did not 
do it for the man, but because of the nature 
of man.”’ 


A. 8S. M. 


[RISH BANKRUPTS.—Can anyone tell me 

where records of Irish bankruptcies can 
be found? I want particulars of a Dublin 
man who failed circa 1815. 


C. Roy Hupteston. 
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‘QEE NAPLES AND THEN DIE.” — 1| belonged in 1458 (‘ Cal. Pap. Lett.,’ xi, 159)? 


thought that the phrase about Naples 
was familiar and seem to remember seeing it 
in an Italian form. However, I do not find 
it in half-a-dozén books I have consulted. 
What is its origin, and who used it first? 


VV. Bs 


EN JONSON QUERIES.—1. In his ‘ Exe- 
cration upon Vulcan,’ Ben suggests the 
following with much else as fit fuel for the 
flames rather than his own work: 
Nicholas Pasquill’s, Meddle with your 
match, 
And the strong lines, that so the times doe 
; catch, 
Or geen Pamplets horse, and foot; that 
sallie 


a 
Th’ admir’d discourses of the Prophet Ball. 


1. Which of Nicholas Breton’s works is 
alluded to? 

2. What is the allusion ? 

3. What is the date of the first Coranto? 

4. Is this the puritan John Ball, who wrote 
‘A Short Treatise: contayning‘all the prin- 
cipall grounds of the Christian religion ’ 
(1629: S.T.C., 1315), or Robert Ball, author 
of ‘The Mirror of Pure Devotion in Sixe 
Severall Sermons’ (1635; S.T.C., 1323), of 
which the only copies recorded are at Sion 
House and Cambridge? 

2. In ‘ Underwood,’ 1640, Jonson prints 
‘* A Poeme sent me by Sir William Burlase,’’ 


headed, ‘The Painter to the Poet,’ with 
Ben’s ‘My Answer. The Poet to the 
Painter.’ Burlase is presumably either Sir 


William Borlase, of Little Marlow, Bucks, 
knighted 1603, died 1629, or his son and heir 
William, knighted 1617, d. 1630 (‘ V.C.H. 
Bucks’). Is it known which? Is anything 
else known of his painting? 

B. H. N. 


THB FRIARS OF OUR LADY. — The 
Friars de Domina, or of Our Lady 
(Gasquet, ‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 245, 251), who 
are said to have followed the rule of St. 
Augustine and wore a white habit, with a 
black cloak and hood, had a house at Cam- 
bridge, near the castle, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury (ibid., 245, 263) and perhaps at Nor- 
wich (ibid., 245; omitted 294-5). Is any- 
thing known of them and their Order, which 
does not appear to be noticed by Hélyot? 
Were they the Order of St. Mary to whom 
the hospital of the Maison Dieu at Dover 





The Dover house followed the rule of st 
Augustine (Clay, ‘ Mediaeval Hosp. of Engl.’ 
206); it may be the Dover friary of 1253 
about which I enquired unsuccessfully (ante 
clxiv. 443). 

H. I. A. 


ETZ (MELZ): ARTIST.—I am getting 
together some notes on the Rev. William 
Gortting, Minor Canon of Canterbury. His 
portrait is used as a frontispiece to, some of 
the editions of his ‘ Walk in and about Can- 
terbury.’ This is said to be engraved from 
the picture, now in Christ Church Library, 
by Metz or Melz. Can anyone tell me any- 

thing of this artist? 

F. Witt1am Cocx. 


IDO: DOG’S NAME.—Can anyone tell me 

why ‘‘ Fido”’ is the recognised name for 

a iap-dog: or what the word actually means: 
or when it first came into that use? 


Epwarp J. G. Forsz. 


(Surely the meaning is not in doubt—Ital. 
fido, trusty.] 


IR ADAM DE STRATTON.—In the Pub- 

lic Record Office (A4690 Wilts) is a release 

by Philip Avenell, of Highworth and Strat- 

ton, to Adam de Stratton (clerk) of all his 

right in a messuage and land in Stratton, 

dated the ‘‘ Monday before St. Matthew, 
Henry III,”’ seal. 

The P.R.O. has also (A5814) a bond by 
Philip Avenell of Highworth to Sir Adam 
de Stratton, for 100 marks to be paid in Sir 
Adam’s house in the parish of St. Sepulchre, 
London, at the Feast of St. John the Baptist 
next coming 6 Apr. (51 Henry III), 1267 
seal. 

Sir Adam de Stratton held the manor of 
Sevenhampton, near Highworth, in 1307/8. 
I should be glad to know of any other deeds 
in which either he or Philip Avenell are 
concerned. I am aware that Adam has his 
place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

C. H. A. 


HEESMOND SURNAME. — I should be 
glad of information as to the occurrence 

of the surname Cheesmond. This form, 
with ‘“‘ mond ” as the terminal, does not ap- 
pear to be common; in fact, I am only 
acquainted with it in connection with my 
own family, my maternal grandfather being 
named Henry Cheesmond. Apart from his 
descendants, I have met. with only one in- 
stance of the occurrence of the name, which 
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[ discovered in the registers of the parish of 
Warksworth, Northumberland—in the record 
of the marriage, 3 June, 1693, of Charles 
Greenwood de Alnwick and Anne Chesmond 
de Amble. 

H. Askew. 


que GREAT SNOWSTORM OF CHRIST- 
MAS, 1836. — Does anyone happen to 
have any notes upon this? It seems to have 
been something of a historic storm. Thus, 
as @ Sussex historian mentions, the Glouces- 
ter mail, which should have arrived in 
Brighton on Sunday, was not heard of till 
after noon on Monday when, at Shoreham, 
it had to turn over the mails to the Worthing 
mail cart. Newspapers of the time, of course, 
give particulars, but 1 wondered whether any 
readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ possessed old letters 
which contain details of the storm in places 
not reached by the journalist. 
L.. H.. 6. 


‘ DIZPAH.’—Looking through the good old 

‘History of Brighthelmston,’ by John 
Ackerson Erredge, I came across the follow- 
ing about James Rook, the man who was 
executed in 1793 for robbing the mail. His 
body was gibbeted in Goldstone Bottom, and 
Erredge says : 

When, however, the elements had caused the 
clothes and the flesh to decay, the aged mother 
of Rook, night after night, in all weathers,— 
and the more tempestuous the weather the more 
frequent the visits,—made a sacred pilgrimage 
to the lonely spot; and it was noticed that on 
her.return she always brought something away 
in her apron. Upon being watched, it was 
discovered that the bones of the hanging men 
were the objects of her search, and as the wind 
and the rain scattered them on the ground she 
collected the relics, and conveyed them to her 
home, and when the gibbets were stripped of 
their horrid burthen, in the dead silence of the 
night she interred them, deposited in a chest, 
in the hallowed ground of Old Shoreham 
Churchyard. 

_1 do not know whether there is anything 
in Old Shoreham Churchyard to mark that 
burial. Tennyson’s ‘ Rizpah’ at once occurs 
tothe mind. But such acts of grief and pity 
on the part of friends of the condemned must 
have occurred at various times and places. 
Could any reader tell me of other examples ? 


2. oe. Be 


[SN-KEEPING IN GERMANY IN THE 

XV CENT.—Pera Tafur, travelling in 
Germany, (I quote from the edition by Sir 
E. Denison Ross and Miss Eileen Power pub- 
lished by Routledge in 1926, p. 190) relates 
of Cologne : 





The inns are excellent, worthy to entertain a 
King if needs be.. It is customary for a number 
of gentlemen to bind themselves together to 
found an inn, each one putting down a sum of 
money, and receiving a share of the profits in 
proportion to his contribution. They then 
choose as host a man of parts and of noble 
birth, for they say that a good host befits good 
guests. It happens not infrequently that a 
gentleman, desiring through age to retire from 
the world, comes to an innkeeper and bargains 
with him for the rest of his life. He has a 
room, a bed, two large and two small meals, and 
money for Mass, and having paid his due, he 
lives without care for the rest of his days. 

Some of this is much in accordance with 
our own ways. I should like to know 
whether the gentleman innkeeper was peculiar 
to Cologne and, if not so, whether he was 
to be found outside Germany. I cannot re- 
collect any note of him in the Low Countries, 
France, Spain or Italy. 

Ss. L. 


RISH STAPLE TOWNS. — In the ordin- 
ance of Kenilworth issued in May, 1326, 
eight places in England, three in Ireland 
and three in Wales were appointed to be 
staple towns. The Irish staples were Dublin, 
Drogheda and Cork. I should be glad to 
have information about these towns in the 
fourteenth century, and particularly to know 
what may have induced Edward II’s 
advisers to make Drogheda a staple town. 
Did the system work well in Ireland? 


J. H. BR. 


** DASSOVER-OVENS.’’ — In connection 
with a building excavated at Tell 
el-Yahudiyeh, and identified by him with the 
temple of Onias of which we have an account 
given by Josephus, Sir Flinders Petrie makes 
mention of ‘‘ passover-ovens.’’ I believe what 
he says on this topic in considered doubtful 
by experts, yet there must have been some- 
thing in the Passover ritual, at some period, 
to prompt this explanation of the ovens dis- 
covered at Tell el-Yahudiyeh. Could anyone 
tell me what a ‘‘ passover-oven ’’ might have 
been used for, and when ? 
BE. H. A. 
EFERENCE WANTED. — Where is the 
passag2 (understood to be in one of 
Conrad’s novels) containing the words “ At last 
the loyalty of man to man in face of the im- 
possible.” 
A. 8. M. 


A‘ OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“Full of Zeus the cities: full of Zeus the 
harbours : full of Zeus are all the ways of 


men. 
A. 8. M. 
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Replies. 


‘HAMLET’: THE DUMB-SHOW. 
(clxix. 304). 





. Dover Wilson’s brilliant book on 

“What Happens in Hamlet’ and the 
thought-provoking review of it at the refer- 
ence give me an excuse to air my own theory 
of the two representations of his crime before 
Claudius. I suggest that the dumb-show and 
the spoken play are alternatives. They are 
not intended to be acted one after the other 
at any performance, but either one or the 
other. There is an example of a similar 
duplication in ‘ Julius Caesar’ IV., iii. At 
line 147 Brutus tells Cassius that Portia is 
dead. But at line 187 he receives the news, 
as is supposed, for the first time. It is 
generally agreed that the two passages are 
not both to be used at the same performance. 
They are alternatives, and one or other is 
to be omitted ; so also is either the dumb-show 
or the play in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

My suggestion is that when ‘ Hamlet’ was 
first acted at the Globe, with a convenient 
stage and a full company, the play-scene was 
performed as it usually is now. After Ham- 
let’s speech ending ‘‘ The hobby-horse is 
forgot ’’ (line 136), the Prologue entered and 
began at once ‘‘ For us and for our tragedy ”’ 
(line 147). But when the company was going 
on tour, the play-scene was felt to be a diffi- 
culty. They would have to act in all sorts 
of places—noblemen’s houses, inn yards, 
town halls—where it would be difficult to 
make the play within a play both visible and 
audible to the audience. Also, their numbers 
must be cut down, as each additional travel- 
ler was an expense. Also, the play was very 
long. To meet these difficulties someone had 
a bright idea. The acted murder, the chief 
point in the play (for which Shakespeare 
prepares more carefully than Dr. Wilson 
allows), must necessarily take place in dumb- 
show, as the victim is asleep and the mur- 
derer has no accomplices. Now all difficulties 
would be solved by performing the little play 
in dumb-show. The audience was sufficiently 
accustomed to miming, though not exactly 
with this purpose, to be able to follow it. 
The dumb-show would be easy to manage on 
a makeshift stage, as it was only to be seen 
and not heard, and three speaking parts 
would be saved (the First Player of course 
has a speaking part in any case), while more 


than 100 lines could be cut. Shakespeare may 








have been interested in this alteration, ag jt 
gave him an opportunity to work out this 
important scene on different lines. When the 
spoken play is acted, Claudius’s suspicion 
grows gradually. He is becoming uneasy at 
line 231, when he asks ‘‘ Have you heard the 
argument? Is there no offence in it?” His 
nerve finally gives way under the stress of 
continually increasing fear. But if he sees 
the play in dumb-show, his reaction must be 
different. The sight of his secret crime sud- 
denly enacted before his eyes bursts upon him 
quite unprepared, and paralyses him for the 
moment. 

The dialogue between Ophelia and Hamlet 
after the dumb-show, which Shakespeare 
wrote for the alternative version of the scene, 
is all directed at Claudius, consciously on 
Hamlet’s part, unconsciously on hers. The 
King is a little revived by her first words, 
‘““ What means this, my lord? ’’ — so he is 
not exposed before the whole court—at least, 
not yet. But Hamlet’s reply fills him with 
terror again: ‘‘ Marry, this is miching 
mallecho lurking evil]; it means mischief.” 
This shows Claudius that the murder in 
the play is not merely a horrible coincidence, 
It is intentional. Hamlet knows the truth, 
and in a moment or two it will be revealed, 
for Ophelia innocently remarks, ‘‘ Belike 
this show imports the argument of the play,” 
and at the same time the Prologue enters. 
Claudius knows, like everyone else, that after 
a dumb-show a presenter usually explains 
what it means, and while the Prologue is 
making elaborate bows to the King, the 
Queen, the Prince, and the ladies and gentle- 
men of the court, Hamlet drives the point 
home: ‘‘ We shall know by this fellow; the 
players cannot keep counsell ; they’!] tell all.” 
Ophelia strikes at Claudius again, uncon- 
sciously, with ‘‘ Will he tell us what this 
show means?’’ She takes Hamlet’s reply as 
an insult to herself, but it is really directed 
at the King, and her retort ‘‘ You are 
naught, you are naught; I’ll mark the play,” 
is the last straw for Claudius. From his 
point of view Hamlet is “‘ naught ’’ (in the 
Elizabethan sense), and the Prologue is be- 
ginning to speak, to tell all to the audience 
who are marking the play. Claudius springs 
to his feet. Ophelia cries out, ‘‘ The king 
rises,’”’ carrying on the scene to line 263, from 


When this alternative was acted, it 
omitted the point that Dr. Wilson so con- 
vincingly makes about Lucianus, nephew of 
the king, but the subtlety would have 
over the heads of country bumpkins in any 


, which it proceeds as usual. 
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case. We must suppose that the speech 
Hamlet wrote was the prologue or interpre- 
tation of the dumb-show, which is not actually 
en. 

: This explanation is free from a serious ob- 
jection against Dr. Wilson’s interpretation, 
that Claudius is talking to Polonius all 
through the dumb-show, and therefore does 
not notice what is going on. This objection 
is simply the intolerable rudeness of 
Clandius’s supposed behaviour. He is not 
represented as a rough barbarian, but as a 
suave polished man of the world, who smiles 
and smiles. He must therefore know how to 
behave at a play. He has not yet, as Dr. 
Wilson points out, any wish to quarrel with 
Hamlet. He still hopes to win him over, and 
he regards the play as rather a favourable 
sign. He hopes that Hamlet will give up 

litics and take to his old love of the drama. 
Fe comes to the play especially to encourage 
this favourable change, and then acts in such 
a way as would arouse homicidal sag pe in 
a much less touchy impresario than Hamlet. 
If Claudius really turned his back on the 
stage and talked all through the dumb-show, 
Hamlet’s conduct in not stabbing him at his 
ag becomes even more unintelligible than 

fore. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Wilson realises the 
practical objection to the King’s supposed 
behaviour. Once the dumb-show has begun, 
he remarks, the King and Polonius must not 
really whisper together, they must simply sit 
with their backs to the stage. Dr. Wilson 
perhaps holds that Hamlet is not offended by 
this rudeness because he does not want 
Claudius to see the dumb-show. He is vexed 
with the players for introducing it, because 
he fears that it will spring the mouse-trap too 
soon. But | cannot quite follow Dr. Wilson’s 
reasoning here. Surely the King’s guilt 
would be proved just as conclusively by his 
blenching at the dumb-show as by his blench- 
ing at the play. Hamlet’s feelings as an 
author may be hurt if his dozen or fifteen 
lines are not spoken, but his main object in 
testing the Ghost’s story and proving his 
uncle’s guilt can be accomplished just as well 
by the dumb-show as by the play. 

M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


OSPITALITY AT BERKELEY CASTLE, 
1573: ‘“‘SEA-GULLS ”’ (clxix. 290). — 
The ‘‘sea-gulis’” which were brought as a 
present by ‘‘ Mr. Kearne’’ and were added 
to the ‘‘ daily menu ”’ at Berkeley Castle in 
1873, were probably the young of Black- 





headed Gulls: these were commonly taken 
to be fatted and eaten as ‘‘ puetts.’’ (See J. 
H. Gurney, ‘ Early Annals of Ornithology,’ 
1921, pp. 137 and 184-191, but especially pp. 
189-190). It would be interesting to know 
where ‘‘ Mr, Kearne”’ came from, as he may 
have resided near some “ gullery ”’ which is 
known to have been in existence at that date. 


Hucu S. GLapstTone. 
BEX JONSON QUERY (clxix. 296). — 


There is nothing surprising about Jon- 
son’s translations of the two fishes and the 
bird in Horace’s second epode. His render- 
ings are those given in Bishop Thomas 
Cooper’s ‘ Thesaurus Linguae Romanae et 
Britannicae,’ 1573, in which rhombus is de- 
fined as ‘‘ a fish called a birte, or a turbot,’’ 
and scarus as ‘a fishe that cheweth like a 
beast: some thinke it a gilteheade or gol- 
denie.’’ Cooper describes the bird attagen 
thus: ‘‘a birde that is very delicate meate, 
most like to that we call a godwitte. It is 
not a woodcocke as it hath bene taken for.’ 

The identity between the rhombus and the 
turbot is generally, if not universally, 
accepted. Bailey’s edition of Forcellini re- 
peats, ‘‘ a fish supposed to be a birt or tur- 
bot.’ The scarus has proved more puzzling. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans believed it 
to be the only fish that chewed the cud. 
Bailey styles it a ‘‘ scar or char.’’ Gow, in 
his edition of Horace’s ‘Odes and Epodes,’ 
writes: ‘‘ said to be a kind of wrasse or rock- 
fish, though these are not commonly con- 
sidered good eating.’’ The Romans looked on 
it as a special delicacy. In the latest edi- 
tion of K. E. Georges’ Latin and German 
dictionary it is called the common “ Papa- 
geifisch ’’ (parrot-fish). Dean Wickham on 
Horace, Satires, II. ii. 22, is more cautious, 
‘it is not identified.” To the persistent 
schoolboy who wants to know ‘‘ How I am to 
translate it?’’ as though Latin were meaning- 
less until turned into some kind of English, 
let “‘ scar”? be recommended. The Attagen, 
too, has been variously interpreted. I find 
‘“ heath-cock,’? ‘‘ wood-cock,’’ ‘‘ francolin 
(tetrao syria ‘* moor-fowl,’’ ‘‘ hazel- 
hen.’’ But possibly some of these are syno- 
nyms. If anyone could decide, it is Professor 
thos Thompson, but his books are not at 

and. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
[FASE OF A CHURCH SPAT (clxix. 


2A2).—The following particulars are from 
Tiverton : 


The customes of the towne & parish of 
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Tiverton, as they have been delivered time out 
of mind, and confirmed by the parishioners at 
a publique meeting for the sale of seats the 
first day of November 1662 as followeth : 

Nine enactments follow, of which the third 
is the most important: 

ITEM That all seats put to sale shall be 
openly sold by the Church wardens at the 
tombe-stone where the best proferer shall be 
heard. 

Leases were allowed. These rules are pre- 
served, painted on wood in the belfry. 


E. S. Cwatx. 


IIRCULATION OF XVIII-CENTURY 
NEWSPAPERS (clxix. 205, 249).—In a 
semi-official letter from the Town Clerk at 
Tiverton, Devon, to the Hon. Dudley Ryder, 
dated Apr. 2, 1799, is a careful statement of 
the local circulation of the following news- 
papers : 

First I will notice the Cock Jacobin paper 
called The Courier one of them is taken daily 
and goes first to Mr. Smith the Surgeon, then 
to Mr. Alier an alien, in St. Peter’s Street— 
hence it proceeds to Mr. Follett [Congregational 
Minister} and Mr. Quick the Druggist and then 
to Parson Leigh, the Under Master at Blun- 
dell’s School.—_The next morning it goes to Mr. 
Geo. Dunsford—and is then sold to Mr. Chilcot 
a Sergemaker for 268, a yr and he send(s) and 
lends it round among the common people. 

There follows the circulation of another 
copy through fifteen pairs of hands: it was 
finally sold to Parson Lewis of Clayhanger, 
‘* to poison the honest countrymen.” 

The writer proceeds to record the circulation 
of the weekly papers: Bell’s Messenger, the 
Weekly Observer and Recorder: ‘‘ This paper 
is am read and others are subscribed for ”’ ; 
the Cambridge Intelligencer published by Crab 
(? Radical) Flower at Cambridge on Satur- 
day, finds its way down here on Mondays: 
‘* There are several of these papers sent into 
the country and it wins much about Wivelis- 
cembe.’’ ‘‘ These appear to me to be the 
Jacobins papers chiefly read hereabout—next 
I have observed the progress of the Loyal and 
Orderly Papers”: the Sun, the Evening Mail, 
The Times, taken only for its advertisements, 
Lloyd’s Evening, the English Chronicle and 
London Herald. ‘‘ The industry used to pro- 
cure the Jacobin papers is remarkable.”’ 


E. S. Cwatx. 


L@tH (clxvii. 421; clxviii. 68, 141). — 
This Hebrew word is in the margin of 
the Revised Version at Isaiah xxxiv. 14. 
The Septuagint renders it: ‘‘ ass-centaur ”’ 
{onokentauros). 


Paul Haupt, in his Poly- 








es 


chrome Bible of the ’nineties, leaves it yp. 
translated. Charms against Lilith were sol 
in Whitechapel. 

A. J. Epmunps. 


UBRIES FROM JANE AUSTREN’s 
‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’ (dxzix 
296).—1. I have not consulted an ecclesiasti. 
cal antiquary, but it seems unlikely that 
Jane Austen should be misinformed about 
dates of ordination. I note that Edmund 
Bertram ‘‘ was to receive ordination in the 
course of the Christmas week ’’ (‘ Mansfield 
Park,’ chapt. xxvi.). 

2. Webster’s is not an historical dictionary, 
If Mr. Purtirps had looked at the Oxford 
Dictionary he would not, I think, have found 
shoe-rose as a compound of shoe. But sv, 
rose 15 he would have been reminded of Ham- 
let’s ‘‘ provinciall roses on my rac’d shoes,” 
and of ‘ the heir, with roses in his shoes” 
of ‘ Marmion.’ 

R. W. CHapman. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 

CIANS (clxix. 171).—The hiatus of ten 
years at so important a time in the Roll 
of the Physicians is especially unfortunate 
as it does not record whether several distin. 
guished members of the profession ever 
reached the President’s Chair, men of great 
eminence in their day, such as Dr. Chambre, 
Dr. Buttes, and others. 

English history is indebted to the first 
named of these (a ‘founding member” of the 
Royal College) for ushering into the world 
Edward VI, Queen Mary and Queen Eliza 
beth, and the second-named has been immor- 
talized by Shakespeare. 

In modern days of scientific research and 
of various historical societies, surely it 
might be possible to bridge over the gap with 
the help of outside contemporary records, or 
from the many MSS. printed and indexed 
since Dr. Munk’s work was published. Even 
by chance special Acts of Parliament, or 
Court Ceremonials might furnish names of 
one or two of the ten Presidents missing. 
(See ‘ N. and Q.,’ 2S. iii. 211; xi. 400, 422; 
xii. 313). 

H. J. C. Marswatt. 


SHAKESPEARE AND AGINCOURT: 
DRAYTON’S ‘ DAUPHIN” (elxix. 
295).—Drayton’s ‘‘ confusion ’’ of Sir Guis 
card Dauphin and the Dauphin of Auvergne 
in his ‘ Battaile of Agincourt’ (Shakespeare 
Head ed., iii. 51-2) is due to his use of 
Speed’s ‘ Historie.’ On p. 643 (ed. 1623) 
Speed gives ‘‘Guychard Dolphin of 
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Auvergne,’ and on p. 645, ‘‘ Guiscard Dol- 
phin of Arragon”’ appears in the list of 


Ities. 
_— K. T. 


TURGEON AS ROYAL FISH (clxix. 291, 
s.v, ‘Hospitality at Berkeley Castle, 
1573 ’).—The statement 1t the reference that 
the right of the lord of the manor of Berke- 
ley to take sturgeon is a unique (i.e. unpar- 
alelled) manorial privilege is mistaken. 
Apart from the fact that the right to royal 
fish is not manorial, but is founded on actual 
or prescriptive royal grant, there are num- 
erous other cases on record. One was a 
charter to the Corporation of Rochester 
which conferred the right to royal fish in the 
Medway, and others could be quoted. A late 
instance occurred in 1820, when the Crown 
sold by auction the Hundred Court of Wir- 
ral in Cheshire, together with the rights to 
“wreck,” “ treasure trove ’’ and “ royal fish ”’ 
in that area. It was proved later that the 
Crown had already parted with the right to 
“wreck ’’? to various owners of land border- 
ing upon the Dee and Mersey, but the other 
two rights survived the abolition of the Hun- 
dred Court in 1867. When tracing the his- 
tory of this court years ago, I found the 
executors of the last owner of these rights 
and made them a sporting bid, but, though 
they had been unaware of them, my offer 
made them open their mouths too wide. It 
is still the fact that sturgeon and whales 
caught on the coasts of Wirral are not the 
property of the Crown, but of the private 
person or persons in whom these rights are 
now vested. An interesting question would 
arise if any treasure trove were found, 
namely, whether the coroner, as guardian of 
such royal rights, had any jurisdiction to 
hold an inquest where the Crown had parted 
with its rights. Some coroner may be able 
to answer this, as the case may have 

occurred. 

R. S. B. 


NATURALIZATION (clxix. 297).—As your 

correspondent asks for ‘“‘ earlier’’ in- 
stances, I suppose he has seen the Index to 
Certificates of Naturalization, 25 Nov., 1844, 
to 31 Dec., 1900, issued by the Home Office 
in 1908, and perhaps later. From August, 
1844, to August, 1873, the certificates were 
entered on the Close Rolls, and subsequently 
they were registered at the Home Office. 

ere are naturalization papers from this 
Office, 1789 to 1871, in the Record Office. As, 
from the fifteenth century at least, natural- 









ization of aliens was (and could still be) 
effected by Act of Parliament (though of 
later times usually done under the Acts of 
1844, 1870, etc.), the names of early natural- 
ized British subjects will be difficult to find. 
The process of denization was effected by 
Letters Patent, which, as matters of record, 
could be searched for. Some early letters of 
this sort are on the Fine Rolls (Record 
Office). Probably useful information may be 
obtained from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Naturalization, 1868-9. The sub- 
ject is fully discussed in Holdsworth, ‘ Hist. 
of English Law,’ vol. ix. (1926). 
R. S. B. 


S*. FREWISSE: BOULOGNE (clxix. 191, 

267).—In a contribution under this head- 
ing, I said that St. Frideswide might very 
well have landed at Boulogne “ as St. Ram- 
baud did.” As this remark might be a sub- 
ject of merriment to some Celtic antiquarian, 
sufficiently sceptical to believe, as it has been 
affirmed, that we know next to nothing of St. 
Rambaud, I should like to say that, though 
it is possible, and even probable, that he 
landed at Boulogne, yet the statement, it 
seems to me, cannot be proved. Boulogne, 
with its palaces and its temples, had become 
a place of great importance under the early 
Empire; here the Emperor Claudius em- 
barked on his visit to Britain and it was to 
Boulogne that he returned; hence Julian’s 
army sailed to chastise the Picts and Scots. 
But about 400 a.p. the town was almost de- 
stroyed by the Saxons; it rose again and at 
the end of the eighth century, when St. 
Rambaud is supposed to have lived, had re- 
covered much of its former prosperity. A 
leading citizen of Boulogne carried Charle- 
magne’s sword at his coronation, and Roland, 
a nephew of Charlemagne, best known, per- 
haps, of all the heroes of romance, for it 
was he who wound that last horn at Ron- 
cevaux, was governor of the strip of coast 
which even then was known as the country 
of the Morini. 

The first account that we have of St. Ram- 
baud was written by Abbot Theodoric, who 
died in 1107, and this is what he says of the 
journey of the Irish bishop to Rome: 

In Britanniam ex more gentis transmeavit. 
Inde transmisso Morinorum ffreto, qua 
brevissimus transitus maris est in Gallias 
defertur. 

And we are told in a note: 

Morini accolae maris Britannici ubi nunc 
occidentalis Flandria et pars Artesial; 
ipsorum Metropolis est Teruana.- 
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This does not exclude Boulogne, but neither 
does it affirm that Boulogne was the landing. 


ing place of the saint. There were two other 
ports in vogue in those days—the mouth of 
the Authie south of Boulogne, and Quentovic 
on the Canche (opposite Etaples), where 
James II landed when he fled from his re- 
bellious subjects in 1688. St. Boniface, the 
apostle of the Germans, landed at Quentovic ; 
St. Cadroe, famous for the time that he 
could remain immersed in cold water, recit- 
ing psalms, at Boulogne; Vulganius, a 
Kentish bishop in the seventh century, fol- 
lowing a Divine suggestion, found an oarless 
boat on the shore, and was carried ‘‘ angelico 
ductu ’’ to the mouth of the Authie. Rich- 
borough seems to have been a favourite port 
of embarkation. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


JANE DORMER, DUCHESS OF FERIA 
(clxix. 297).—An account of her life in 
manuscript, by Henry Clifford, a member of 
her household, is now in the possession of 
Lady Dormer at Grove Park, Warwick. It 
was transcribed by Canon Estcourt, edited 
by Father Joseph Stevenson, S.J., and pub- 
lished by Burns and Oates in 1887. There 
is a portrait of the Duchess at Grove Park. 
B. H. Newp1care. 


Much information is available about this 
well-known lady, who seems often to be con- 
fused with her grandmother, Lady Jane 
Dormer, sister of Blessed Sebastian Newdi- 
gate. Besides the ‘ D.N.B.,’ see Burke’s 
Commoners, s.v. ‘ Dormer’ Townshend, 


‘ Life of Endymion Porter,’ 1897 ; Hendriks, ! 


1889; Clifford, 
Duchess of Feria,’ 
H. Benson, ‘ The 


‘The London Charterhouse,’ 
‘Life of Jane Dormer, 
1887; and in fiction, R. 
Queen’s Tragedy.’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


L. A. will find an outline of the life of 
the Duchess of Feria (1538-1612) in 
‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. v., pp. 1152-4. Should he re- 
quire fuller information he cannot do better 
than consult her biography, written not long 
after her death by Henry 
edited by Father Joseph Stevenson, S.J., and 
published by Messrs. Burns and Oates in 
1887, where he will find particulars not only 
*of Jane Dormer, but of her sister Anne, 
Lady Hungerford (1536 (c.)-1603), whose un- 
fortunate marriage makes such a striking con- 
trast to the happy nuptials of the Duchess, 
her sister. 








many of their letters in the Calendars of the 
Domestic, Scotch and Foreign State Papers 
which may be seen at the public libraries, ? 


C. A. Braprorp. 


MHE GARROTE (clxix. 298).—This was not 
an instrument for decapitation. Tho 
garrotters in the middle of last century did 
not cut off their victims’ heads in the streets 
of London or Liverpool. The Spanish word 
garrote is defined in R. Percyvall’s ‘ Dic. 
tionarie in Spanish, English, and Latine,’ 
1591 (see Weekley’s ‘ Etym. Dict. of Mod, 
English’), as ‘‘ a cudgell to winde a cord, 
as carriers do to packe with.’’ Then it comes 
to mean, to quote the ‘Stanford Dictionary 
of Anglicised Words and Phrases,’ 
execution by strangulation, as practised in 
Spain and Portugal; an appliance for causing 
death by strangulation, such as the iron collar 
and screw now used in Spanish executions 

In chapt. xii. of Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ 
there is a description of such an execution 
in Madrid. He writes: 

Criminals in Spain are not hanged as they 
are in England, or guillotined as in France, but 
strangled upon a wooden stage. They sit down 
on a kind of chair with a post behind, to 
which is affixed an iron collar with a screw; 
this iron collar is made to clasp the neck of the 
prisoner, and on a certain signal it is drawn 
tighter and tighter by means of the screw, 
until life becomes extinct. 


When the collar had been pt. round the 
man’s neck, says Borrow, a priest in a loud 
voice began to say the Belief; and the cul- 
prit repeated the words after him. Suddenly 
the executioner behind began to turn the 
screw, and the priest began to shout ‘‘ Pax 
et misericordia et tranquillitas,’’ louder and 





| man’s ear 


louder, and placing his mouth close to the 
‘‘ as if he would pursue the spirit 


| through its course to eternity, cheering it on 





the | 


Clifford, since | 


Besides these works, he will also discover ! 





its way.”’ Borrow and others were so excited 
that they shouted ‘‘ misericordia.”’ 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


I have not come across garrote as a method 
| of decapitation. But it was a well-known 
medieval method of strangulation, carried 
out by the use of a kind of tourniquet applied 
to the back of the neck, sometimes in the 
form of a screw actuated by a lever carrying 
heavy ball at each end. Compare the French 
garrot, a cudgel or tourniquet, by some sup- 
| posed to be Celtic and cognate with French 

jarret (hock), whence jarreti?re, the origin 
| of English garter. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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7, GOVOR (clxix. 224, 268, 300). — Liber 
Regis, 1535, Bacon, 1786, gives the 
ancient dedications of most of the churches in 
Wales, unfortunately Llanover Vicarage, 
p. 1089, is an exception, for none is men- 
tioned. The church of Llangoven, Llandaff 
Dio. : p. 1096, was dedicated in honour of St. 
Goven; that of Llangower, Dio. St. Asaph, 
Merionethshire, p. 1050, in honour of St. 
Gower; these may be variations of the 
saint’s name. An expert in the Welsh lan- 
guage could tell whether the latter part of 
the name Llanover represents Govor ; in sev- 
eral places in Wales the saint’s name is evi- 
dently involved; but in Llandovero, al. : 
Llanowror, the church’s dedication was St. 
Cringat; therefore, ‘‘ over ’’ seems not neces- 
sarily to involve ‘‘ Govor.’’ 
; Atrrep WELBY. 


‘NALES OF THE HAREM,’ BY MRS. 

PICKERSGILL (clxix. 262, 299).—In 
thanking Proressor Bensty for his kind re- 
ly under this heading, may I state that I 
o not know whether Captain William 
Pickersgill was in any way related to the 
artist, Henry William Pickersgill, R.A. He 
was a son of Joshua Pickersgill by Harriot 
—, his wife. His elder brother, Joshua 
Pickering (1780-1818) was also an officer of the 
Bengal Army, having previously served as 
an ensign in H.M. 22nd Regt. Joshua, jun., 
was the author of a four-volume novel en- 
titled ‘The Three Brothers,’ published a 
year before he joined the Service. Instances 
of non-professional literary precocity such as 
this must surely be rare in the army. 


V. H. 
HADES BAULKS (clxix. 225, 265). — A 


number of instances and descriptions of 
hades and baulks, and of ‘‘ lands ’’ variously 
qualified, can be found in C. I. Elton’s 
‘William Shakespeare, his Family and 
Friends,’ pp. 140-144. The occasion is 
Shakespeare's negotiations, begun in 1602 and 
completed by 1610, for the purchase of 107 
acres (with 20 added later) in the Com- 
mon Fields of Stratford. These agricultural 
terms occur in the conveyance from the 
Combes to Shakespeare, which was printed by 
ee Phillipgs in his ‘ Outlines,’ ii. 


W. W. GILL. 


“TANGNAPPE”: U.S. WORD (clxix. 

278, 319).—This word appears to be that 
spelt ‘‘ langniappe ” in Farmer’s ‘ American- 
isms Old and New,’ 1889, where the defini- 





tion ‘‘ something thrown in; over and above; 
Anas measure,”’ is illustrated by a quotation 
rom Mark Twain’s ‘Life on the Missis- 
sippi,’ in which the origin of the word is 
referred to Spanish. I know no Spanish, 
but I find that Seoane, Neuman and 
Baretti’s ‘ Pronouncing Dictionary of . 
Spanish and English,’ 1836, gives the refer- 
ence ‘‘ to boot: de fapa, (Cuban).” 


A. ‘DAVENPORT. 


HE NUMBER OF WORDS IN THE 

BIBLE clxix. 298).—The following are 

the statistics given in the ‘ Introduction to 

the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 

Bible,’ by Thos. Hartwell Horne, D.D., first 

published in 1818. They apply to the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version. 


O.T. N.T. Total. 
Books 39 27 66 
Chapters 929 260 1,189 
Verses 23,214 7,959 31,173 
Words 593,493 181.253 774,746 
Letters 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,480 


Apocrypha. Books, 14; chapters, 183; 
verses, 6,031; words, 125,185: letters, 
1,063,876. 


O.T. N.T. 
Middle Book Proverbs 2 Thessalonians 
Middle Chapter Job xxix. Rom. xiii & xiv. 
Middle Verse 2Chron. xx, Acts xvii, 17-18, 
17-18. 


Shortest Verse 1 Chron. i. 25. John xi, 35. 
Shortest Chapter Psalm exvii. 
Longest Chapter Psalm cexix. 

Ezra vii. 21, contains all the letters of the 
alphabet except J. 

2 Kings xix. and Isaiah xxxvii. are 
exactly alike. 

The last two verses of 2 Chronicles and 
the opening verses of Ezra are exactly alike. 
Ezra ii. and Nehemiah vii. are alike. 
The word and occurs in the Old Testament 
35.543 times, and in the New Testament 

10,684 times. 

The word Jehovah 6,855 times and Lord 
1,855 times. 

If your correspondent is of the mind to 
make comparisons, he may be interested to 
learn that there are at least ten other verses 
which are as rich in the number of letters 
used as Ezra vii. 21. Each of the follow- 
ing contains twenty-five different letters: 
Joshua vii. 24; 1 Kings i. 9; 2 Kings xvi. 
15; 1 Chronicles iv. 10; 1 Chronicles xii. 40; 
2 Chronicles xxxvi. 10; Ezekiel xxviii. 13; 
Daniel iv. 37; Haggai i. 1; Galatians i. 14. 

Prerer GRIFFITHS. 

Marston Green, Birmingham. 
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GAMPSON FAMILY (clxix. 173, 210). -—| 


What connection is there between the 
Sampson family of Yorkshire dealt with 
above at the references, and Rebecca Samp- 
son (of Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham), who 
married, in or about 1692, Peter Greenwell, 
of Broomhields by Satley, Co. Durham. He 
died at Broomshields, 23 Sept., 1708; she 
died at the same place, 17 Oct., 1725; both 
are buried at Lanchester, Co. Durham. No 
memorials. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 
BANKES OF BANK NEWTON AND 
WINSTANLEY (clxix. 154, 193, 264).— 
In Yorkshire Notes and Queries, Part iv., 
July, 1886, will be found in a letter from a C. 
E. Banks, Chelsea, Massachusetts, making 
inquiries about an emigrant ancestor named 
Richard Bankes of York, Maine, 1640. The 
writer says that the Bankes family of Eng- 
land all appear to descend from the Bankes 
of Yorkshire, Simon Bankes of Bank Newton 
. Craven being the earliest ancestor of them 
all. 

The Richard Bankes mentioned went to 
Maine in 1640 and settled at a place called 
by the Indians Aquamenticus, a name adop- 
ted by the English but subsequently, in 1652, 
changed to York. This change is said to 
have been due to Richard Bankes in honour 
of his native shire. Richard Bankes married 
a lady named Elizabeth Alcock. 


H. Askrw. 


EN JONSON: SOURCES WANTED (clxix. 
298).— 
1. “ Dignum laude” etc., Horace ‘ Odes,’ IV. 
viii, 28. 
2. “ Non displicuisse ” etc., Martial, ‘ Epi- 
grammaton Liber, (=‘ De Spectaculis’) xxxii. 
“Da veniam subitis: non displicuisse 
meretur, 
Festinat, Caesar, qui placuisse tibi.” 


Epwarp Bensty. 


get oe OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxix. 

298).—The resemblance between the words 
given “‘ What is Man?’ Answer, ‘A poor 
patched thing,’” and those in Bottom’s 
solilquy at the end of Act IV, scene i, in ‘A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, “ Methought I 
was, and methought I had,—but man is but a 
patched fool, if he will offer to say what 
methought I had,” shews that the quotation is 
either an inaccurate reminiscence of Shake- 
speare or a conscious adapation. “ Patched ” 
is explained as meaning “ In a party-coloured 
fool’s coat.” 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
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sis sone Goldsmiths 1200-1800. By Sir 
Ambrose Heal. (Cambridge Univers; 
£4 4s.). 7 i 


HIS record of the craftsmen, their trade. 

cards and_ their shop-signs, brought 
together by the chief authority in this branch 
of social and antiquarian study, and pub- 
lished by direction of the Worshipful Com. 
pany of Goldsmiths, presents itself in the 
form of a magnificent folio, beautifully 
printed and possessed of every accessory 
merit—cover, tone of paper, fineness of illue 
tration—that the most fastidious could wish 
for. The combination of choiceness and 
amplitude pleases in this connection with the 
ancient goldsmiths as specially appropriate 
for theirs was a craft which for many enera. 
tions, before they burst apart, inde ed an 
extraordinary range of human occupations 
from the financing of the projects of kings to 
the fashioning of toys for the amusement of 
the frivolous, and from the making of works 
of art and instruments of scientific accuracy 
to the sorry business of lending money on 
pawns. 

Interest in what remains of the work of 
the goldsmith proper has long been lively; 
dates and makers’ marks have been listed for 
the collector’s benefit—Sir Ambrose Heal em- 
phasizes how much the student owes in this 
department to Sir Charles Jackson’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Goldsmiths and Their Marks’; and 
search for marks and dates and estimation 
of craftsmanship has brought to light many 
goldsmiths’ names, of which Jackson’s list 
gives approximately 2,800. This book, how- 
ever, aims principally at retrieving and set- 
ting out what may be known of the gold- 
smiths themselves; in particular, it fur- 
nishes, what modern concern for place has 
taught us to value, their addresses. We have 
a full directory of about 7,000 names—so con- 
siderable an addition to names _ already 
known have his indefatigable researches en- 
abled Sir Ambrose to make, though he has 
had to recover as best he might those lost 
in the fire which destroyed the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in 1681. 

Inevitably a large proportion of the entries 
in this directory are names and _ nothi 
more: those of the goldsmith, the sign an 
the street. But there is a good proportion, 
too, of whom literature and history have 
something to tell. Probably, if asked to 
name a goldsmith of old days, most people 
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would mention either Sir Thomas Gresham 
or George Heriot ; a little further recollection 
might bring up the numerous Huguenots who 
brought their skill with them, and who, at 
least to collectors, are signalized by several 
famous names—de Lamerie, Harrache, Pan- 
tin—and well-known pieces of work. Readers 
of Horace Walpole will recall Mrs. Chenevix, 
“the toy-woman of Suffolk Street ’’; and 
readers of Boswell may think of Wirgman’s, 
“the well-known toy-shop in St. James’s 
Street, at the corner of St. James’s place,” 
a visit to which furnished the first occasion 
on which Boswell knew Johnson to “ stoop 
to such sport’? as a play upon a word. 
Rarlier centuries show us doughty goldsmiths 
—some of them Mayors or Lord Mayors of 
London—taking part in or against insurrec- 
tion, and rewarded or punished accordingly ; 
and all through occur a few unfortunate or 
peccant goldsmiths who come to sad ends. 
The Company’s record in the way of bene- 
ficence and public spirit is a proud one. 
Brief but sufficient notes, as well as a care- 
fully framed index, put us in the way of 
what biographical facts there are; and the 
goldsmiths who make appearance in Pepys’s 
‘Diary ’ are dealt with somewhat more fully 
in a separate section. 

But a more special, and in some ways more 
attractive, line of research is opened up by 
the surviving examples of goldsmith’s trade- 
cards. About three hundred and fifty, of 
earlier date than 1800, have been discovered : 
no great harvest for a twenty years’ search, 
perhaps, but enough to furnish material for 
much pleasant study. A single specimen of 
a goldsmith’s trade-card is in the collection 
at the Pepys’ Library at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. The British Museum contains 
three collections of trade-cards; the Bodleian 
Library has the Douce Collection ; and there 
are several others, whether in public or 
poate hands, upon which Sir Ambrose Heal 
as drawn for examples to reproduce—as 
well as his own, which is of the first import- 
ance. A list of all the goldsmiths’ trade- 
cards known to him, with indication of where 
they are to be found, is a valuable feature 
of this work; and no less so are the list of 
shop-signs with the shopmen who used them 
appended, and the alphabetical list of the 
signs themselves, with notes on their origin 
and significance. The shop-si and the 
trade-card were closely connected as long as 
sign-boards were in use, that is, until the 
numbering of houses became general. More 
than fifteen hundred individual records of 
shop-signs of goldsmiths and allied trades 








have been collected — material for study as 
good as the inn-sign, but as yet little con- 
— and represented largely by the trade- 
card. 

Of the three hundred and fifty goldsmiths’ 
trade-cards known, eighty are here repro- 
duced. Not one but is from two or three 
points of view interesting. The naiveté of 
some of the designs, the elegance of others; 
the difference between those of the seven- 
teenth and those of the eighteenth century ; 
the one or two charming pictures of a bit of 
street or the interior of a shop; the insipidity 
and tastelessness of some examples which are 
so like, and yet different from, the corres- 
ponding qualities in productions of later 
days—though one may fancy no eighteenth- 
century decoration descends quite so low as 
some of the nineteenth-century attempts: all 
this offers a great fund for instruction and 
amusement. We looked with interest, too, 
at the lettering on the cards, often charm- 
ingly set out, in which we discovered here 
and there an uncommon expression or spell- 
ing. John Carman offers ‘‘ Choice of Swords 
and Culteaus ’’; Anthony Ellines sells ‘‘Soli- 
tiers’? and also ‘‘ Hufseys’’; ‘‘ Etwees”’ 
occur more than once, and on John Stam- 
per’s card ‘‘ Etwezer Cases’’ are mentioned. 
The bilingual and trilingual advertisements, 
too, offer a few points to note—thus, 
‘“ amber ’’ is in ordinary German Bernstein 
(? with an alternative Agtstein) ; here it is 
rendered Augstein (twice) on James Cox’s 
trade-card—is this a mistake or a real word? 

It is tempting to make mention of many 
other things (for example, to ask why the 
goldsmiths so much affected blue; or to note 
the many curious surnames in the list), but, 
for want of sufficient space, we will content 
ourselves with advising alike the serious col- 
lector or historian and the cheerful mere 
dilettante to make early acquaintance with 
this valuable and entertaining record. 


This Man’s Father. Compiled by Noel Car- 
rington and Jocelyn Rae. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. net). 

PICTORIAL Biography in Two Cen- 
turies, this exhilarating and instructive 
book presents the life stories of Albert Augus- 
tus Toogood, a _ well-to-do mid-Victorian 

Londoner and of his son, at the present day 

in his forties, in a series of photographs. 


The several phases of the two lives — from 
babyhood onward through the characteristic 
amusements and occupations belonging to 
youth and middle age—are given, by means 
of corresponding photographs, 


on opposite 
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pages. Weddings and funerals, interiors, 
sport, street-scenes, country scenes, seaside, 
aeronautics, glimpses of royalty, the army, 
racing, the Royal Academy—so fortunate is 
Mr. Toogood in the possession of correspond- 
ing photographs that he has been able to illus- 
trate all these, and a good deal more, too, as 
they were in later Victorian times and as they 
are now. This record certainly suggests that 
there-is much more fun to be had now than 
in the days of the elder Toogood, though here 
and there, as in the crowd waiting for the 
policeman’s funeral and in several other 
street photographs the older examples show 
a vivid individuality not so often to be seen 
in the later ones. There is a fine picture 
—which, however, ignores the horrors of the 
thing—of a man operating a road-drill. 


’ 


BooKsELLerks’ CATALOGUES. 


THERE is much to interest the collector in 
Mr. Bernarp Hattipay, of Leicester’s, Cata- 
logue No. 194, which is devoted to auto- 
graphs, mostly of literary men. Dickens and 
Thackeray are both strongly represented ; 
Byron appears with a letter of 1807 to Jones 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (£30), and, 
on one sheet, letters interchanged between 
him and Lord Clare on a quarrel at Harrow 
(1809: £10 10s.). An extra-illustrated Bos- 
well’s ‘ Johnson ’"—the first edition—contains 
more than 260 portraits, views, autograph 
letters and other items including a Latin 
poem in the handwriting of Gray and a 
miniature in colours of John Wesley (1791: 
£75). There are half-a-dozen. letters of Chris- 
tina Rossetti, three of them in the ’seventies 
from Torrington Square to ‘‘ Lewis Carroll ”’ 
and one (priced £2 10s.) of 1878, asking to 
be released from a promise to write for a 
university magazine. The best item under 
‘ Coleridge’ is a letter of 1822 at Highgate 
to Thomas Allsop, about Hartley Coleridge 
(£10 10s.). Two MSS. stand out among the 
older entries: an autograph letter of Sophia 
“ Selchrig,”” wife of Alexander Selkirk, 
which, it is suggested, someone may like to 
insert in a first edition of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’ (c. 1720: £100) ; and an original un- 
published manuscript ‘ On the Lawful Regi- 
ment of Women,’ beautifully written, dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, and signed by 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton 
(1579-89: £42). 





We have received from Messrs, Wu 
and Westey their Catalogues No. 39 (Works 
on Horticulture) and No. 41 (Zoology and ~ 
Botany). The former would give any lover © 
of a garden pleasure to look through, whether — 
he turn to the books on Early Gardening and — 
the herbals—among which we noticed aS 
ceau’s ‘ Traité du Iardinage’ (1638: oa) 
and the first English edition of Dodoens’ 
‘Nievve Herball ° translated by Henry Lyte — 
(1578: £35)—or turn over the -entries of 
modern books, where we found, to pick out 
half-a-dozen, Sweet’s ‘ The Florist’s Guide? 
with 200 plates (1827-30: £10 10s.) ; Crepin’s 
‘Primitiae Monographiae Rosarum’ (1 ; 
£10 10s.); Wight’s ‘ Spicilegium Neilgher 
rense’ (Madras, 1846-51: £20); Marloth’s 
‘Flora of South Africa ’ (1913-32: £40) ; the 
‘Salictum Woburnense ’—a catalogue of the 
willows in the collection of the Duke of Bed. — 
ford, drawn up by J. Forbes (1829: £20), 
and Sweet’s ‘ Geraniaceae,’ with 500 coloured 
plates (1820-30: £38). 

The other catalogue offers the ‘ Zoology ot 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror,’ 
edited by J. Richardson and J. E. 
(1844-1875: £38) and many good sets of pub- 
lications, some of the more important being 
the bis (H. B. Tristram’s set), 85 volumes, 
1859-1933 (£90) ; a set from commencement in 
1862 to 1934 (one volume missing) of the 
Bulletin of the Société royale de Botaniail 
de Belgique (£40) and the Transactions of 
the Entomological Society of London (a few 
parts missing), 1834-1933 (£60) 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under. 
take to return communications which, for any . 
reason, we do not print. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names ana addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another comtribetane, correspondents are Te 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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